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A SELF-CONTAINED American dyestuft 
industry means, first of all, protection to 
America and American industries. 


Protection to the nation in time of war in that it fur- 
nishes the plants, the technique and the intermediate 
products for the manufacture of high explosives and 
poisonous gases. 


Protection to our one source of supply for the syn- 
thetic medicinals that are the chief reliance of medical 
science in relieving pain and in fighting disease. 
Protection to the textile, leather, paper, printing ink, 
paint and other dyestuff consuming industries produc- 
ing over two and a half billion dollars of manufactured 
goods a year, employing over one million people and 
representing upwards of two and one-half billion dol- 
lars in invested capital 

Protection to industries indirectly dependent on an un- 
interrupted supply of dyestuffs for their maintenance 
producing over three billion dollars of manufactured 
goods a year, employing over a million people and rep 
resenting nearly two billion dollars in invested capital. 


In developing and safeguarding, with every 
means at our disposal, a self-contained 
American dyestuff industry, American 
manufacturers are therefore laying and 
preserving the very keystone of our national 
and industrial independence. 
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of Excellent Fastness to Acids, Alkalis and Light. 
Valuable in Union Dyeing, also as a Shading Color in 
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Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 

Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 

All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 
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Newport Dyestuffs 


Made in the U.S.A. 
Immediately Available 


NEW PRODUCTS 


NEWPORT SULPHUR INDONE 2R 
The brightest Sulphur Blue on the market. 
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High concentration and good value. 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK SC 


For silk and cotton hosiery, dyeing both 
fibres the same. 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK BH 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST BROWN M 
NEWPORT NEUTRAL GRAY G 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST YELLOW NN 


Corresponding with pre-war standards. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
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MARKING TIME 


Great “Doings,” but Little Real Action, Continues to Be the 
Portion of the Dye Industry While Awaiting Senatorial Action 


HE awful and solemn calm which 

precedes a storm, or a great 

football game—or a hanging— 
has been pervading, is pervading, and 
will continue to pervade for a while 
longer the infant American dye in- 
dustry. Ever since, on September 26, 
the House gave its approval to the 
Longworth bill, with its dye licensing 
feature, by a vote of 156 to 119, sus- 
pense and uncertainty have been the 
order of the day. Hesitancy and grop- 
ing have marked—though to no great 
extent—the transactions of color ma- 
kers and users. 

But by these statements it is not 
meant that the industry is dead, dy- 
ing, or even stagnating. Consumers 
are buying and manufacturers are 
selling; propagandists are busy pro- 
ducing propaganda to further their 
several ends, commentators continue to 
comment away merrily, and, in gen- 
eral, things are rolling along smoothly 
enough. The suspense referred to is 
mot the sharp, breathless variety so 
frequently met with in novels of the 

y, and the uncertainty is not ex- 


actly the chafing kind which causes 
finger-nails to be bitten down to the 
quick and all that sort of thing. The 
industry is merely passing through 
what might be termed an expectant 
interlude, into which downhearted- 
ness most decidedly does not enter. 

In the technique of the drama, and 
more particularly of the motion pic- 
ture, there is an arbitrary expression 
employed to denote the presence or 
lack of certain characteristics in a 
production. This expression is “ac- 
tion,” and it does not mean the sort of 
action referred to by that term in 
ordinary conversation. Thus, a mo- 
tion picture may show us whole regi- 
ments of cowboys galloping like mad 
amid clouds of dust, and all sorts of 
hair-raising acrobatic “stunts” and 
whatnot, and yet the picture may be 
said to contain very little “action.” 
In other words, that which is merely’ 
spectacular, be it ever so entertain- 
ing and thrilling, but which is includ- 
ed merely for that purpose alone and 
does nothing to advance the plot, is 
not action in the technical sense. The 
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hero may perform prodigies of valor 
in accomplishing the whirlwind res- 
cue of a whole family from a burning 
tenement house, yet if the scene is 
shown simply to give a forceful pres- 
entation of his character (the rescued 
parties having no part in the story 
and not appearing again in the pic- 
ture), it is not “action.” But when he 
quietly tells the girl that the wedding 
must be postponed another six 
months because his wildly adventur- 
ous nature demands the excitement 
of a big-game hunting trip before set- 
tling down to the humdrum routine of 
married life, thereby causing her to 
winter at Palm Beach, where she 
meets the Other Man, that is action. 
It is the stuff of which the real story 
is made, and it marks a definite step 
in the direction of the ultimate close- 
up at the end of Reel Five. 


The dye industry, then, has been 
experiencing no end of interesting and 
entertaining developments, but no 
“action.” Its status has not been 
changed one whit by the events of 
the past six weeks; only its potenti- 
alities have undergone alteration. 
Things, so to speak, have been mov- 
ing but not progressing. The indus- 
try, through compulsion, is marking 
time. 

Everyone is apparently playing a 
waiting game. Consumers have been 
buying only about what they need 
from week to week. Manufacturers, 
while knowing what they intend to do 
well enough just so soon as their fu- 
ture shall be revealed to them by the 
Senate’s action on the Longworth bill, 
have been exceedingly chary about 
radical and far-reaching moves to- 
ward that expansion which will fol- 
low on the heels of a favorable vote. 
Everything now depends on that. 

As the Peace Treaty fight goes on 
from day to day, changes in the as- 
pect of the opposing Senatorial forces 
take place so rapidly that it is an ex- 
tremely hazardous proceeding to at- 
tempt any prognostications regarding 
the length of time which must elapse 
before the Longworth bill can be 
taken up. Only one thing is certain, 
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and that is that the little matter of 
the Treaty will have to be settled be. 
fore one can even think of anything 
else. At the present writing, Pres. 
dent Wilson has signified his willing. 
ness to accept reservations to the 
Treaty provided the League of Na. 
tions covenant is not tampered with, 
This should help the Senators along, 
but nevertheless a deadlock is feared, 
Still there is no telling, and the best 
that can be done is to pass along the 
statement, based upon authoritative 
information, that the present plan of 
Congress is to bring about a vote on 
the ratification of the Treaty not later 
than November 20, if possible, to be 
followed by immediate adjournment. 

President Wilson has already de- 
tlared his intention of reconvening 
that august body, and this he will do. 
The call will be issued for Decem- 
ber 1, when the second session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress is_ officially 
scheduled to start. This will allow 
ten days of idleness for our Solons, 
and the only thing which could pre 
vent adjournment would be more s- 
rious developments in the strike of 
the coal miners. Should these occur, 
the ten days—and possibly more—ate 
quite likely to be filled in by efforts 
to bring about the end of the diffi- 
culty. The miners’ strike is, of course, 
of more moment than anything els 
after a ratification of the Peace 
Treaty, and the time will be well 
spent. 

Any way you look at it, then, it wil 
be some time after December 1 before 
the dye people will have a chance to 
“horn” into the deliberations of Cot 
gress and occupy space on the front 
pages of the daily newspapers. Our 
guess, which is worth no more than the 
reader cares to credit it with, is that 
if the Longworth bill comes up for dis 
cussion much before December 15, the 
dye industry will be open to congratule 
tions. This may be too pessimistic; 
the other hand, the action of the Senate 
may even be late enough in the month 
to come in the nature of a Christmas 
present to the industry. Just what som 
of a present it will be is something els 
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again, but there is every reason to hope 
for the best. 


In the meantime, there has been 
enough of interest to occupy the minds 
of those interested in the industry to 
keep them from becoming dull. Labor 
has, indeed, been on the rampage, and 
in at least one way (through the New 
York harbor strike, which interfered 
with shipments of Swiss dyes to this 
country), has been able to make itself 
felt by makers and consumers of syn- 
thetic colors. 


Representative J. Hampton Moore, of 
the third Pennsylvania district, has be- 
come Mayor-elect of Philadelphia. His 
campaign in the primaries to secure the 
nomination was bitterly contested, and 
when he prevailed by the narrow margin 
of just thirteen hundred and thirteen 
votes, the more superstitious among his 
well-wishers felt a cold chill playfully 
practising scales on their vertebrae. But 
he easily overcame this apparent jinx 
and succeeded in rolling up the over- 
whelming total of 213,864 votes, the 
largest number ever given a mayor of 
that city. His Democrat opponent, 
Harry D. Westcott, received but 30,348 
and Joseph S. McLaughlin, the other 
nominee, got 17,744, making the ma- 
jority of the Longworth bill’s principal 
opponent something like 183,516 by un- 
official count. He may, of course, have 
received a few more or less than this, 
but the main point is that there seems 
to be no doubt whatever but that the 
man is elected. 

This means that in all likelihood he 
will be removed from active participa- 
tion in the approaching final battle over 
the dye licensing clause in the Long- 
worth bill, and hence the election is 
significant to the industry. Actually, 
however, it is probable that although he 
will not be present to aid and abet the 
would-be slayers of the future chances 
of the industry, his influence will be 
sufficient to throw considerable weight 
on the wrong side of the balance. He 
and Senator Bois Penrose happen to be 
particularly chummy, and _ therefore 
when the latter gentleman steps into the 
arena to denounce the licensing system 
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for dyes, he will receive the moral 
support of Mayor-elect Moore. 


Apart from any personal interest in the 
election, the REporTER congratulates 
Mr. Moore on his truly remarkable per- 
formance. 


Then again, the first actual shipment 
of German dyes to reach this country 
since April, 1917, is at last actually in 
our midst. The event has been so long 
thought of and talked of that it seems 
rather a pity not to make more of a fuss 
over it. Yet its arrival has attracted 
but little attention, and in reality is not 
of great significance, save only that it 
marks the first break in the period of 
the industry’s complete immunity from 
that particular source. It does not, 
however, mark the reopening of Ger- 
man competition in any sense of the 
word, as can be readily understood 
when all the facts are taken into con- 
sideration. The New York Color & 

(Concluded on page 9.) 
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THE WORLD WAITS 


The world waits upon the United 
States for its acceptance or rejection 
of the Peace Treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The United 
States, as a nation, waits upon the ac- 
tion of its Congress, consisting of the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate. The Congress waits upon the 
political vanities of the Republican 
leaders in the Senate. These gentle- 
men, if they desired to abandon an 
attitude inspired in no small measure 
by the necessity for satisfying their 
constituents that they are upholding 
the traditions of the party, could eas- 
ily get together, come to an agree- 
ment, and not further delay the prog- 
ress of the world toward a new era of 
better feeling and greater prosperity. 
They could have settled the question 
of the Peace Treaty long ago as it will 
eventually be settled, could they but 
have made up their minds to be a 
little less stubborn. 

The world is waiting. The country 
is in an uproar and demands a firm, 
just hand to pull it back out of an im- 
pending chaos. The people are weary 
of wars and petty. bickerings alike. 
They are sick of seeing the word 
“strife” in print, and the majority are, 
we believe, now anxious to get back 
to a normal basis so that production 
can catch up with consumption and 
the actual cost of existence in propor- 
tion to wages be lowered accordingly. 
The President has shown his willing- 
ness to meet the opponents of the 
Treaty half-way. And still it is being 
dawdled over. 

There is no longer any excuse for 
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delay in this matter.. The Treaty has 
been gone over and turned inside out 
and upside down by its investigators 
until they have had time to make up 
their minds twice over. They know 
that it is not a perfect thing. No one 
ts trying to foist it upon them in the 
guise of a perfect thing. The Presj- 
dent has said that he will gladly ae. 
cept reservations to the Treaty just 
so long as the Covenant is left intact. 
And whether one is for him or against 
him, this pronouncement is rather im- 
portant in view of the fact that, con- 
valescing though he may be, he still 
has it in his power to shelve the whole 
proposition, should it be altered, on 
the ground that it was not the treaty 
that he brought from Paris. 


Neither the Treaty nor the League § 


is a perfect thing. Let us concede 
that at once and go on from there. 
They are both distinct steps forward 
toward more pleasant conditions for 
the millions of us who have to work 
at various jobs and cannot have a 
hand in peace conferences. 
lieve them both to be honest efforts 
to provide the very best sets of rules 
for the world to live under that hr 
man ingenuity, with its present lim: 
tations, can devise. The world is 
anxious to give them a trial, and be 


cause the United States is now sf 
great a power in the world’s affairs} 
the world is respectfully waiting tof 


find cut whether we intend to play or 
not before starting the game. Grant- 
ed that it would be bad policy for the 
world to do otherwise, since it is 
eager for our co-operation, yet it must 


be understood that while the leaders 
of the opposition sit comfortably mf 


their seats there are thousands of peo- 
ple who wouldn’t know a Senator if 
they met one who are interested in 
being assured of protection against 
some of the injustices practised by 
stronger peoples in the past, so that 
they can go back to their farms and 
their work, and raise crops and chil 
dren and other necessities to the 
world’s future well-being. 


If the Republicans—and they have 
sufficient votes to do so—should adopt 


We beg 
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the Treaty with the reservations now 
attached at this writing, to accom- 
plish which only a majority vote is 
required, the Democrats can and will 
kill it when it comes before the Sen- 
ate for final ratification, when a two- 
thirds vote will be required. 

In this event, all the work of 
months will be thrown away and the 
world will have lost a chance to reach 
out after something better in the way 
of living conditions. Back we shall 
go to the old game of “keeping up 
with the Joneses” and juggling the 
balance of power and so forth. By 
ratifying the Treaty, with interpreta- 
tive reservations—as many as you 
like—the world can resume its devel- 
opment and the United States and the 
Monroe Doctrine and anything else 
thought necessary can be fully pro- 
tected. In the face of this, the Senate 
sits and gravely considers how many 
men from the opposite party will vote 
with that party each time. 

Meanwhile—the world waits. 


MARKING TIME 
(Concluded from page 7%.) 


Chemical Company, of 98 John Street, 
has the distinction of being the con- 
signee ; the quantity is 165 barrels, and 
the steamship which carried the dyes 
was the Nieuw Amsterdam, of the Hol- 
land-America Line. Let the statisti- 
cians paste these succulent facts in their 
scrapbooks—and then ignore them; the 
Textile Alliance, which will distribute 
the imports of essential German dye- 
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stuffs to the trade, is shortly to bring in 
some regular shipments, anyway.—Oh 
yes; the Nieuw Amsterdam arrived on 
November 6. 

With the chronicling of the forego- 
ing events, the situation in the dye in- 
dustry is brought fairly well up to date. 
As contended in the opening bars of the 
present homily, there have been plenty 
of “doings” but no “action” since Sep- 
tember 26. And until the Longworth 
bill, and its amended licensing clause, 
have received attention, there can be 
no real action. 

All in all, the situation looks fairly 
promising. Some of the principal 
faults which were found with the li- 
censing clause have been eliminated, and 
most of the principal excuses for play- 
ing around with it and not passing it 
when it does come up, have been robbed 
of their force by the changes made 
therein. We are all desirous of seeing 
the most important matters taken up 
and satisfactorily disposed of first; 
after that, debate on the Longworth 
bill should follow with the very least 
possible delay. 

Then the industry will no longer be 
compelled to mark time, but can stride 
forward in perfect step with the modern 
march of progress, and some of the 
roseate dreams of both manufacturers 
and the public can be realized. 


The Mutual Hosiery Mills, Inc., were 
recently incorporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania to manufacture women’s 
hosiery. The capital of the new enter- 
prise is $300,000. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSO- 
CIATED MANUFACTURERS 
OF WATER PURIFYING 
EQUIPMENT 


Born almost out of necessity while 
the recent war was in progress, the 
Associated Manufacturers of Water 
Purifying Equipment has now be- 
come a permanent organization. 

Although formed primarily for the 
purpose of getting the priority com- 
mittee to enable members of the as- 
sociation to obtain sufficient supplies 
for the operation of their plants, there 
were other reasons for the organiza- 
tion which did not disappear with the 
close of the war. Consequently, at a 
meeting held in New York in March, 
1919, it was voted to continue the as- 
sociation. 


Besides establishing friendly rela- 
tions and co-operation among the 
members, its work will consist largely 
of standardization—such as standard- 
ization of equipment sizes, of guaran- 
tees to customers and of terms of sale. 
Co-operative advertising, educational 
campaigns and freight rates are other 
matters which will be taken up. 

It will be an endeavor of the asso- 
ciation to have architects and engi- 
neers specify filters in such a manner 
that all manufacturing companies fig- 
uring on the specifications will esti- 
mate on filters of the same diameter. 
This can readily be accomplished by 
a specification by architects and engi- 
neers of what the rate of filtration 
should be. Benefits from all stand- 
ardization and co-operation effected 
by the association will naturally be 
realized by ultimate purchasers and 
users. 
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Committees were appointed to se- 
cure data on the standardization of 
sizes of pressure filters and to draft 
standard paragraphs for contract 
forms. Reports from these commit- 
tees were favorably received at the 
last meeting, held in Pittsburgh, Sep- 
tember 9, 1919, and the committees 
were instructed to further continue 
their work. 

Eligibility for membership in the 
association is restricted to individ- 
uals, firms and corporations regularly 
engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of apparatus or equipment for the 
purification, rectification or steriliza- 
tion of water. 

The present officers are: B. Leo- 
pold, of the Pittsburgh Filter Manu- 
facturing Company, chairman; Ar- 
thur M. Crane, of the New York Con- 
tinental Jewel Filtration Company, 
vice-chairman, and H. G. Tate, of the 
3orromite Company of America, sec- 
retary. 

The next meeting of the Associated 
Manufacturers of Water Purifying 
Equipment will be held in Omaha at 
the Hotel Fontenelle, Monday, No- 
vember 17, 1919, at the invitation of 
W. W. Turner, general manager of 
the Refinite Company. This will be 
the first meeting of the association 
held in the West, and a large repre- 
sentation is expected to be present. 


The Cleveland Worsted Mills Com- 
pany is about to erect a new dyeing 
and finishing plant at Ravenna, Ohio. 


The Janero Dye Works, Philadel- 
phia, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $200,000 to dye wors- 
ted tops and other materials. 
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PRESENT-DAY FASTNESS TO 
LIGHT OF WORSTED 
COATINGS 


By E. F. Manor. 


As there are complaints about the 
poor quality of dyes it has struck us 
that a little contribution relative to this 
matter may not be out of place. More 
exact information may enable the pub- 
lic to exert a little useful pressure, for 
there is no doubt that “the dyestuff 
question” is being overworked as a 
reason for supplying very poorly dyed 
goods. Spinners, manufacturers and 
merchants are working the excuse for 
all it is worth. The public, in effect, is 
told that it ought to be thankful to 
get anything at all. 


PLENTY OF CHOICE 


We propose to deal almost exclusively 
with men’s wear. In general terms we 
may say that unless a person sets out 
to be a super “knut” there is no reason 
why a suit should be any less fast to 
light than before the war. Blacks, 
blues, browns, grays, and all mixtures 
of these can be dyed as fast as ever. 
If bright colors are avoided no manu- 
facturer or merchant ought to supply 
inferior stuff. No suit of sober color 
should fade in its first twelve months 
—if properly dyed. 

Nor need proper dyeing put up the 
price of any suit by more than five 
shillings at the outside. We cannot 
think of a case where fast dyeing is 
sixpence a pound dearer than fugitive. 
The labor in both cases is the same. So 
is the steam. So is practically every- 
thing else (rents, rates, carriage, etc.) 
except the dyestuffs themselves. 

As regards the prices of these some 
dyers think that the color firms are do- 
ing a bit of profiteering. It has been 
reported in the papers that at a public 
meeting a certain dyer gave an instance 
where he was paying 18s. 6d. per pound 
against a pre-war price of 1s. This is 
so exceptional that we should like to 
cross-examine that dyer. Prices six 
times those of pre-war, however, are 
not exceptional. This applies to fast 
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blacks for instance. Even with these 
at present prices, the cost of black per 
pound in dyeware alone is not more 
than sixpence or sevenpence, net. Log- 
wood black (the cheap black) will cost 
nearly half this in dyeware alone. If a 
man’s black suit weighs eight pounds, 
the difference in cost between fugitive 
and fast dyeing is a matter of two shil- 
lings. (In parenthesis we may remark 
that it will be a fairly heavy cloth and 
a fairly big man if the suit has eight 
pounds of worsted fiber in it.) 


Pre-War FASTNESS 


We will give some idea of the shades 
that can be supplied equal to pre-war 
fastness. 

Black is the most important. All the 
chief firms of color makers are now 
turning out after-chrome blacks that 
have a fastness equal to pre-war. 

In fact, of course, some of these are 
the best of the pre-war brands; that 
is they are the identical chemicals. Even 
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before the war the Swiss firms had cut 


deeply into this trade. Germany had 
very far from a monopoly of the after- 
chrome blacks. The English firms can 


also evidently turn some good brands 
out. How the trade will arrange itself 
in the future will depend on prices. 
We do not mean to say that there is 
enough of these after-chrome blacks to 
dye all the black that is needed. Still, 
logwood had by no means vanished be- 
fore the war. For the best quality coat- 
ings, however, it was fast being dis- 
carded, and we are once again coming 
to the stage when logwood black on 
merino should be non-existent. On 
other qualities of wool only very dark 
logwood blacks ought to be dyed. When 
the black is used for mixtures in grays, 
etc., it ought to be made very dark with 
alizarine red, alizarine orange, or dyes 
of the Khaki Brown class. These im- 
prove its fastness to light considerably. 
On merino goods (coatings) the after- 
chrome blacks ought to be used exclu- 
sively. 

The after-chrome blacks range from 
dead blacks to blue blacks, and the 
after-chrome series passes forward to 
blue slates and navy blues. The blue 
slates are as fast as pre-war standards. 
The navy blues are also as fast and 
they are in fair supply. Indigo also is 
available. Then there is Coomassie 
Navy Blue. In a dark shade this color 
is likely to last as long as the suit is 
fit to wear, and therefore navy blues 
ought to be now quite satisfactory. It 
ought to be a disgrace to anyone to 
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turn out a navy blue cloth with the dye 
mainly logwood. 


Navy Bue 


As a dead black, helped out with 
alizarine red, etc., as mentioned, log- 
wood does not enter the highest class, 
As a navy blue it is no class whatever, 
We recently redyed a suit which at first } 
glance was a nondescript sort of slate 
color. At the shoulders the color was 
almost gone. But in one or two places 
(under the armpits for instance) there 
were small areas of logwood navy blue. 
If any man gets a suit like that again 
he has very good grounds for claiming 
his money back. There is no need for 
logwood navy blues. The finest of navy 
blues, namely, a pure indigo, should not 
cost five shillings per suit more than 
one dyed with logwood. The other 
blues we have mentioned are not so 
expensive as indigo and are quite good. 

The browns and olives of the meta- 
chrome class are, we believe, largely 
the same individuals (under different 
names) used so largely before the war. 
They are of excellent fastness, fit for 
the highest class work. The yellows 
and oranges of this series, if not quite 
equal in fastness to light to the browns 
and olives, are what were in common 
use before the war. There is also fustic 
which dyes an, old gold. Some claim 
fustic to be the fastest dyestuff that sup- 
plies yellow in tertiary shades. Others | 
will vote for some of the chrome yel- 
lows. In any case they are both in 
ample supply. 
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Then there are alizarine red and 
alizarine orange. The former gives a 
maroon, the latter a brick red. There 
is no very fast bright green, but a green 
a good deal brighter than any man 
would like to wear as a self color can 
be dyed as fast now as ever. Take, for 
instance, Coerulein or Alliance Fast 
Green. They cannot be called bright 
greens, but they are exceedingly fast to 
light, and very few men would care to 
walk about in a suit of either color. 
Thus, for blacks, grays, browns, navy 
blues and olive greens there ought to 
be no more inferior dyeing for the coat- 
ing trade. 


LicgHt SHADES 


For light shades neither pre-war dye- 
ing nor post-war dyeing could be called 
first class, but in the shades we have 
mentioned they ought to be as good as 
ever. There is one way of producing a 
light colored cloth so as to have the dye 
as fast as a dark colored cloth, and 
that is by mixing dark colored wool 
with white. It is, of course, perfectly 
easy to tell if this is what has been done. 
Therefore, if a man chooses a light 
fawn or drab which has been produced 
in this way he should get it fast to 
light. If it is a solid shade, that is, if it 
has been piece dyed then the color may 
not be fast; neither would it have been 
before the war. 

What a purchaser of a suit must look 
out for—and steer clear of—is a very 
bright green, blue or violet. He may 
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find this either as a definite thread— 
say a stripe or in a check—or as indi- 
vidual fibers mixed among the fast to 
light and rather brighter than it can be 
done at present, but the very brightest 
blues, greens and violets never were 
fast, and it was always bad policy to 
put them into expensive stuff. They 
gave life to a pattern undoubtedly, so 
long as they did not leave the pattern 
book ! 


Even before the war we came across 
a case where a firm had made a melange 
of all its brightest shades. The result 
was a fawn or drab, beautiful to look 
at—sparkling like gems as its fond 
creator claimed. But handsome is as 
handsome does. A critic remarked a 
few months later about this very cloth, 
that it might have been handsome, but 
it certainly wasn’t “does.” And they 
blamed the dyer—of course. 


Now a spinner who makes mixture 
yarns and does not go to the trouble 
to test his shades before using them is 
an ignorant fool (excuse the language, 
please—when such a man tries to pass 
on the financial consequence of his folly 
to the dyer strong language is neces- 
sary to relieve one’s feelings). The 
manufacturer who uses fugitive mix- 
tures and sells them as if they were 
equal to all the rest is either ignorant 
or not quite as honest as he should be, 
and in any case reprehensible. 

A merchant ought to get from his 
manufacturer or dyer a statement as to 
the fastness of his goods to light. Then 
he should classify them and let the 
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tailor know, who in turn can tell his 
customers. Our first point is that the 
large majority of cloths put before the 
man who goes to his tailor ought to be 
and could be guaranteed as fast as any- 
thing similar pre-war. And as regards 
other clothes, well, if the man fancies 
a gorgeous looking design which is at 
the same time described as fugitive then 
any undesirable results afterwards are 
his own look out. The dyer is not to 
blame, and that must be understood. 

The spinner or manufacturer requires 
a shade dyeing, we will say. The dyer 
will tell them whether he can dye it fast 
or not. As we have seen, in goods for 
men’s wear he can guarantee a prac- 
tically complete range. Of course, the 
dyer can dye some shades either fast 
or fugitive, according to price. He will 
dye what the spinner or manufacturer 
wishes him to do. But the choice is 
theirs—not the dyer’s. If they have cus- 
tomers for cheap and nasty goods—or 
rather for good material dyed cheap 
and nasty—then they order accordingly. 
What we contend is that the color of 
coatings should be properly specified. 
Spinners, manufacturers and merchants 
have no right to be careless about the 
quality of the dye, and to excuse them- 
selves by talk about war conditions— 
with an innuendo that English dyers and 
dyestuff makers are either incompetent 
or not yet out of the mire, 


Bricut Coors 


The case of the brightest greens, 
blues and violets is rather different. The 
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brightest fast green before the war was 
Alizarine Cyanine Green. This was un- 
doubtedly very fast. Also it was rather 
brighter than anything we can dye as 


fast now. It cannot be described as in 
supply yet, though we have heard it 
said that a. small quantity is dribbling 
through. But what happened before 
the war? The brightest greens were 
dyed with Alizarine Cyanine Green— 
mixed with the greenest of the chrome 
yellows to make a range of shades from 
blue green to yellow green and green- 
ish yellows. These were bright enough 
for all reasonable purposes so far as 
the coating trade was concerned, but 
the addition of Patent Blue to the mix- 
tures of Alizarine Cyanine Green and 
Chrome Yellow considerably livened up 
these greens. In this fact lay a great 
temptation to spinners, manufacturers, 
designers and merchants, and they fell 
before the temptation regularly. Bright 
greens made from Patent Blue and a 
bright Chrome Yellow, with none of 
the Cyanine Green (the fastest of the 
three dyes) were very common. The 
brightest greens dyed now are in this 
last category. They are not fast to 
light. They are not worth having in 
any good quality clothing and it is a pity 
to waste the dyes on this branch of 
textile trade. 

These dyes of the Patent Blue class 
are in very short supply. They are in 
their proper place in the hosiery trade 
for instance, and no objection can be 
found against them in dress goods for 
summer wear for ladies and children, 
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their poor fastness to light being well 
known. The coating trade should, 
therefore, spare them for these and 
other branches of dyeing. Yet it is 
surprising what prices will be paid for 
full bright greens and peacock blues, 
which could not stand a fortnight of 
fine weather at the sea. When these 
dyes come into full supply, then the 
coating trade, if it wishes, can use 
them. The present writer would not 
have a suit with them in if he knew it, 
but others will let them pass muster 
and the trade can cater for them. Only, 
we do think that no “man in the street” 
should have them palmed off on him, 
letting him think they are as fast as 
everything else. 

Bright violet never has been fast. The 
Sapphirol series of colors ranged from 
the greenish blue of Emeraldol to the 
violet of Irisol. They were fairly fast 
and fairly bright. The English makers 
are supplying one or two brands, but 
their fastness is not really first class, 
and effect threads of them are not likely 
to continue in life and beauty for many 
months, 


; SAPPHIROLS 
“ 

As far as shade is concerned there 
are other colors which are considerably 
brighter, but very fugitive. The temp- 
tation to use them is there, as we men- 
tioned in regard to the greens, but the 
fugitiveness of the brightest violets is 
such that they are almost beyond the 
limits of spinners and manufacturers’ 
recklessness. Frankly we do not think 
that for the coating trade the colors of 
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the Sapphirol series are or ever were, 
worth the money asked for them. Their 
advance beyond our present limits either 
in fastness of beauty of shade is hardly 
worth while. However, they would not 
be used except as effect threads—which 
form a small portion only of the total 
weight of a cloth—or as a small por- 
tion of a blend. Consequently a pattern 
graced by their presence would not need 
a great addition to the cost of a suit— 
half a crown at the most. 

What the public wants to do is to 
demand some standardization of the 
fastness to light of the cloths submitted 
to it—that is, more particularly the male 
portion of the public. There should be 
no practical difficulty whatever about 
it. A system of numbering comparable 
to the present method used for stand- 
ardizing the fastness of dyestuffs could 
be easily instituted. Very quickly after 
this was established men would be 
gratified to find that tailors’ patterns 
would have a majority marked quite 
honestly and reliably Al.—Dyer and 
Calico Printer. 


DYES FROM NEW ZEALAND 
WOODS 


Several New Zealand timbers are 
known to be capable of producing dyes. 
A witness before the Industries Com- 
mission, sitting at Palmerston North, 
said that rata produces a red or brown 
dye which was used by the Maoris for 
dyeing flax mats. Tanekaha pine wood, 
which grows extensively in the north, 
produces yellow or khaki dyes. Ton- 
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gariro wood also produces a yellow 
dye; the hinau a yellowish black dye. 
In 1872 a letter was written to him in 
an ink produced from the hinau. The 
dye can be produced from the bark, 
wood and roots of the tree. It had oc- 
curred to him that if the woods were 
worked on in scientific lines, the indus- 
try could be largely developed. Flax 
also produces a yellow dye. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


With a capital of $100,000, the Tri- 
umph Trading Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York 
to deal in cotton goods and other tex- 
tiles. Head offices of the new company 
will be located in New York City, and 
the incorporators consist of T. W. 
Constable, S. M. Louis and R. L. Gray. 


Dr. Homer Adkins, instructor in or- 
ganic chemistry at Ohio State Univer- 
sity during 1918 and the present year, 
is now engaged in research work on 
azo dyes at the Jackson Laboratory of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Importations of synthetic indigo dur- 
ing the eight months ending with Au- 
gust, 1919, according to recently issued 
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official statistics, were 329,735 pour 
against 535,312 pounds during the 
period last year and 1,093,890 pour 
during the corresponding period in 19 


The plant of the Holland Anili 
Works, Holland, Mich., was recent 
damaged by fire to the extent 
$150,000. 7 


The Texas Company has contract 
with the General Chemical Compa 
to deliver 300,000 barrels of. fuel ¢ 
during the coming year to the latt 
concern at its Marcus Hook plant. 


Eugene Suter & Co. have esta 
lished a branch office at 60 Garde 
strasse, Basle, Switzerland. 


The Nevada Color & Chemi¢ 
Company has been incorporated wi 
der the laws of Delaware with a cag 
tal of $750,000. The incorporatof 
are A. W. Britton, George B. Reill 
and S. B. Howe, of New York. 


The Delson Chemical Company, In 
47 East Nineteenth Street, New Yo 
has filed notice with the Secretary 
State of an increase in its capitali 
tion from $35,000 to $1,000,000, to pa 
vide for proposed business expansi¢ 


One of the largest structures in @ 
country to be devoted exclusively to f 
textile industry will shortly be erect 
in Cleveland, where the Textile Buildi 
Company will construct the building 
a cost of $1,000,000. The building w 
be 268 x 149, seven stories high, 
its annual rentals will aggregate $158 
000. 


F. R. Ackerman, formerly of ¢ 
Textile Department, Ordnance Sal 
Board, has joined the forces of H. 
Mallinson & Co., where he will be ca 
nected with the merchandising of f 
army ordnance silk recently acquif 
by that firm and the Bush Ter 
Sales Company. 
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